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EDITORIAL. 


Tue beneficent work of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust in 
connection with libraries continues to demand the attention of 
everyone concerned with them. This year it is evidenced by the 
publication of the Report of the County Library Conference held last 
November, the papers by the delegates to America last year now 
gathered under the title Aspects of the American Public Library 
Service, and by the Thirteenth Annual Report of the Trust itself. 
These excellent publications, which are distributed with a generosity 
that we cannot too warmly appreciate, show undoubtedly that the 
Trust is the most active force in the library world at the present 
moment. This has been due not merely to the command of financial 
means which the Trust possesses, but also to a strong and con- 
sistent policy in which it has implicit faith. When it is remembered 
that ten years ago what are now called County Libraries were 
almost unknown in this country, the pace will be seen to have been 
remarkable. In no small measure has this been due to the eloquence, 
tact and abundant energy of Colonel Mitchell, who has been pos- 
sessed with a missionary spirit of a quite unusual type. 


* lead * x 


The Report of the County Library Conference should be read 
with careful attention even by those who at present are not actively 
concerned with rural libraries. We are convinced that some form 
of co-operation between every public library, whether in town or in 
village, is the right line of advance, and the method advocated by 


Mr. Pitt—that of non-compulsory co-operation entered upon as a 
matter of course—will appeal to all who wish the library movement 
to be the social force it is capable of being. 

~ /~ a - 


One notices, of course, the quite intelligible desire of directors 
of education to expand the education authority so that it will include 
libraries. Mr. E. Salter Davies made a quite admirable address on 
the matter at the fifth session of the Conference. He is quite frank 
in his desire that not only the libraries shall be under the education 
authority, but that the whole of education, including the libraries, 
in a county shall be under the county education authority irrespec- 
tive of municipal boundaries. One could foresee that under so 
enlightened a Director of Education as Mr. Davies himself such a 
system might be successful. It is open, however, to so many grave 
objections that the wiser policy advocated by Mr. Pitt will, we 
trust, be that adopted for the future. 

~ *~ * Ld 

Nevertheless, the librarian who makes up his mind that this 
or that policy is the best is unwise. The true line of development 
lies in every librarian lending his aid to all good movements for 
the advance of library work whether in town or in county. 

* - * - 

The contention, stated in these pages last year, that the modern 
library assistant does not show the activity or the initiative of the 
pre-war assistant finds an ample answer in the May issue of The 
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Library Assistant. We have there reports and announcements of 
about half-a-dozen meetings held in different parts of the country, 
and all of them planned or carried out by good audiences with 
considerable enthusiasm. It is the intention, so far as we can 
gather from the notes in the Carnegie report, of the Library Associa- 
tion to suggest ways in which the younger Association 
shall link up with the older one. The value of such a connection 
cannot be gainsaid. On the other hand, it will be most regrettable 
if the unique freedom, vitality and adventure of the younger body 
were in any way restricted. It should not be beyond human 
ingenuity to discover a method by which both ends could be 


achieved. 
~ 7 - * 


We print elsewhere an account of a recent students’ discussion 
on the censorship of fiction. It is not a matter for debate, but for 
considerable thought. The students, we understand, were sure of 
the inadvisability of any interference with or attempt to evade 
the passing fashion in books. They may be right ; but they would 
quite naturally overlook the cold truth that a public librarian is the 
servant of the public who pays him, and that he personally is liable 
to be held responsible for the harm, real or supposed, that flows 
from his books. Our young successors think they could and would 
defy that situation. That is merely heroics. The question needs 
deeper consideration than appears to have been given to it in the 


discussion. 
_ 7 - * 


The Heidelberg visit of the University of London School of 
Librarianship, according to the several reports which have reached 
us, was equal to any former international school, and in some way 
surpassed them all. The lectures were practical and were well 
attended, and there were some capital excursions, embracing 
Rothenburg, Nuremberg, Stuttgart, Baden-Baden, Speyer and 
Wurms, while Cologne was visited on the outward journey and 
Frankfurt on the return. It was the first school of the British in 
Heidelberg since the war, and its effects must have been good from 


every point of view. 
- * * * 


We give a cordial welcome to the Library Review, a new 
quarterly venture in British library journalism, which is intended 
primarily to further the work of the County Library Circle, a Scottish 
society which has been established in connection with the rural 
library movement in Scotland and elsewhere. It is edited by 
Mr. Robert D. Macleod, who was the first librarian of the village 
library scheme worked by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust at 
Dunfermline, and it seems well calculated to serve its purpose. It 
will deal with library problems in the general sense and not at all 
with library technique, and select classified lists of books, as well 
as book notes, will be features. It is nicely produced. The annual 
subscription is 4s., and the publisher’s address is 47 Pitcairn Street, 
Brucefield, Dunfermline. 
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WHAT IS AN AMERICAN LIBRARY LIKE? 
By Dr. G. E. Wire, 

Librarian, Worcester County Law Library, Worcester, Mass. 
BEFore I can tell you that, I must devote at least one article to a 
discussion of our educational system. More particularly the elemen- 
tarv and high schools, for schools must, of course, come before the 
libraries in point of time—mind you, we do not say in point of impor- 
tance. In my remarks I do not attempt anything very learned on 
the subject, just some ordinary everyday material. I am simply 
trying to give you an idea as best I can of my subject, just trying 
to put over, as is a commercialism, this idea to you. Not having 
seen any of your libraries, and never expecting to see any of them, 
and most of you having the same limitations as to our libraries, we 
may be presumed to be on common ground. 

As before noted in my letter of July 23, 1926, in The Library 
World of August-Sep., 1926, pages 78-80, our country is so enormous, 
our types of culture, institutions, climate, soil, scenery and inhabi- 
tants so diverse, that it is impossible for us to understand ourselves, 
so we cannot blame anyone else for not being able to take us all in 
at any one time. And I am not writing this in what is often called 
our national boasting way, but as a plain confession and statement 
of facts. Most of your delegates to our recent Semi-Centennial 
Celebration of the American Library Association only travelled in 
a more or less straight line one-third of the way across our Con- 
tinent, and saw only a fraction of our libraries; let us hope they 
were shown a fair assortment of types of our libraries. Two of them, 
one man and one woman, made the trip across to California to study 
their system of county libraries. Riverside County, California, 
has one county library supplying the whole territory, which is as 
big as Massachusetts, and Massachusetts has now a public library 
in each of its 204 towns—some difference right there!!! 

The foundation of all our learning is the district school. Our 
whole country, and this means each separate state and what answers 
to a state, is divided into townships of six miles square, and these 
into school districts of varying sizes according to the number of 
inhabitants, facility of travel and other local circumstances. One 
of my English friends writes me of being a guest on an estate where 
the land for twenty miles around belonged to one man, conse- 
quently it would naturally be supposed that there were but few 
villages and schools in that area. One of our Texas ranches has a 
front yard of fifty miles, that is, it is fifty miles between the front 
door and the front gate, and consequently it may be presumed that 
those school districts embraced in that ranch were more productive 
of beef cattle than of school children. 

Here in New England our town system of government is directly 
copied from old England, as are many of our local names. A New 
England poet sings :— 

“ Plymouth, Exeter, Bristol, Boston, Windsor, Wells, 

Beloved names of England, rang in their hearts like bells, 

Cambridge, Hartford, Gloucester, Hampton, Norwich, Stowe, 

The younger sons looked backward, and sealed their 
sonship so.” 
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So you see we are New England in more ways than one. Outside 
of New England the township system prevails, and in some parts 
of the South the parish is the municipal unit, and in other parts 
the county is the political unit. In all of these states—and as above, 
I use the word state to cover all of our states, territories and dis- 
tricts having, or supposed to have, a separate political existence 
—are to be found our elementary schools. At one time all 
were ungraded, but for the past twenty years efforts have been 
made to grade them. In our New England country, famous for its 
“ little red school house,” we have, by means of good roads and 
motor transportation, found it more efficient and cheaper to have 
fewer schools, and these same schools better housed and better 
taught, and to bring the children to the school house, instead of 
taking the school house to the children as in the olden days. 

In many places, notably in the Mississippi Valley, more elaborate 
educational centres have been established in the rural districts. 
These have model school houses, including gymnasia and auditoria, 
and having class rooms designed to teach a number of subjects. 
Here will be found also manual training for both sexes—all our public 
schools are co-educational. Also included in the plant are school 
gardens, athletic fields and residences for the teachers. In these 
manual training schools and the schools proper especial attention 
is given to preparing children for farm life. All these schools take 
the child through kindergarten and grade school, through the eighth 
grade and up to the high school age. In our larger cities, as in your 
English cities, are to be found special rooms and schools for back- 
ward children, open-air rooms for tuberculous children, and even 
special diet is provided in some cases. Dietitians, dental nurses and 
doctors also are found in the scheme. Attendance up to and includ- 
ing the eighth grade is now compulsory in most states. Next above 
the eighth grade come the high schools, and these carry the pupil 
up to the college grade. These high school buildings are now more 
Inxurious and better equipped than were our colleges fifty years 
ago. They have class rooms, well lighted, heated and ventilated, 
laboratories, gymnasia, and assembly rooms with picture machines. 
Increasing in number are the high school libraries with trained 
librarians in charge. These schools have in some cities athletic 
fields, and on the Pacific Coast some of them have large stadia of 
their own. 

In the same class are the commercial high schools with their 
typewriter equipment, model banks and rudiments of commercial 
libraries and museums, and also teaching modern languages for 
commercial use. The manual training and trade schools have a 
long list of subjects such as automobile repairing, blacksmithing, 
brick and stone laying, carpentry, cooking, hand sewing, machine 
sewing, millinery, plumbing, sheet metal work and steam-fitting. 
These all lead up to our system of state colleges and universities. 
So far as I can ascertain there is no state without at least a state 
college supported entirely or largely by and from the state funds. 
Both sexes are eligible for all this education as before noted, and it 
is perfectly true that it is possible for any child with good health 
and a fair amount of brains to secure all of this education, always 
providing he or she has a fair chance, and does not have to go to 
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work to help out the family finances. In some parts of the South, 
however, women are not admitted to the state universities. And, 
of course, in the South the negroes are to a large extent deprived 
of these educational advantages, as they are barred from the com- 
paratively few public libraries already existing in the Southland. 
Some southern states do have separate school systems for the negroes, 
and a number of schools and colleges for them are financed and 
taught by various religious denominations from north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line, and a few, all too few, libraries are maintained 
for them. 

In our New England states the age, growth, influence and 
wealth of our privately endowed universities and colleges have 
made it hard, if not impossible, to further the interests of the state- 
supported institutions, but, as above noted, we do have something 
of the kind in every state in New England. The highest develop- 
ment of our state-supported institutions is found in our Mississippi 
Valley, with its enormous agricultural, mining and manufacturing 
possibilities. I am now citing eleven of these states as follows: 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Texas and Wisconsin. I am not now discriminating 
against the seven more in the mountain region: Arizona, Colorado, 
Idaho, New Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota and Wyoming, 
nor the three Pacific states, California, Oregon and Washington, 
so I mention them here. The strictly southern states I have not 
mentioned for various reasons. 

Now in all but the so-called southern states the boy and girl 
grow up in kindergarten, grade or grammar school, high school and 
state college or university as an accepted, common, general, natural 
and usual experience. These state institutions count their students 
by the thousands and their income by the millions of dollars, and 
either by public appropriations or by the gifts of wealthy alumni 
are being rapidly equipped with buildings, laboratories, libraries, 
museums, observatories and any and all material things necessary 
for their purpose. I have actually seen marble-lined agricultural 
buildings at one of these institutions. In some cases the tuition 
was free at one time, but of late years it has been necessary to charge 
some moderate fees, but nothing in comparison to the tuition charges 
in the privately-endowed colleges and universities. The above 
constitutes our free school system from kindergarten to Ph.D. 

We were disagreeably shocked at the time of our entry into the 
World War to find the high percentage of illiteracy among our 
soldiers or would-be soldiers. This was due to several causes, among 
them being the presence of millions of aliens who had not learned 
to read or write their names in English. Also in the mountain 
regions of the South, where is found some of the purest Anglo-Saxon 
blood in the country, there had been no adequate school system. 
A writer in a late number of World’s Work tells of nearly half-a- 
million illiterate women even now, and of these the majority were 
in the South. Since the World War, at least in some of that southern 
country, what are known as moonlight schools have been established 
for adults, where they can at least learn to read and write their own 
names. They proudly say that now they can read the letters their 
children write them out of the vast world outside their caves and 
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valleys. Why “ Moonlight Schools,” you ask? Because these adults 
are busy in day times and it is much safer to travel by moonlight 
or lantern, especially in the feud districts. 

So we must of necessity have the public schools before we have 
the library. When we speak or write of public schools in these 
United States we always and universally mean such schools as I 
have endeavoured to describe in rather a crude way. These are abso- 
lutely free, supported by taxation, open to every one and in many of 
our states are compulsory. Your public schools like Eton and 
Harrow have their prototype here in what we call private, boarding, 
finishing or fitting schools for both boys and girls, sometimes, but 
not often, both sexes being in the same school. Not to the same 
extent as in the public schools. Included in this class are the 
military schools for boys, in some cases called reform schools, and 
the special schools, as will be seen later. A recent directory devoted 
exclusively to these schools estimates that there are 3,500 of them 
in the United States. This directory includes also schools for 
nursing, dramatics and stage dancing, but not technical schools. 
They are what might be called secondary schools, that is, not of 
college grade. Many of these private schools for boys and girls are 
located in cities as day or boarding schools, and many are on their 
own estates of more or less magnitude, by ocean, lake, river, or 
among the mountains, and stress athletic and social activities. 
Some of the military schools rank well up towards our National 
Military School at West Point. One large military school has two 
plants, one in Indiana and one in Florida, and flits back and forth 
by train according to season. 

In most of these schools, however, the boys and girls received 
their first instruction in the public grade schools. In this city of 
nearly 200,000 population there is only one private school, co- 
educational, against some 55 grade schools, which number their 
pupils by the thousands, and seven city high schools and manual 
training schools. All New England goes to school if it can. I may 
also mention here the parochial grammar, and high schools, of some 
of our denominations which are yearly adding to their number. 
These must grade up to their corresponding public schools. Our 
teachers for the most part must be graduates of state supported 
Normal Schools, which grade about one-half the college course, or 
else college graduates. 

There is a movement to certificate and standardize our 
librarians. Don’t let me forget to tell something about it when 
writing more especially of the librarians. I may here remark that 
we are also training high school, and normal school, librarians, in 
addition to our regular library school graduates. In many of our 
cities nowadays will be found beautiful library rooms in our grammar 
and high schools. Also in some cases the city’s branch libraries or 
delivery stations are to be found in school buildings. We are endeav- 
oring to carry books to everyone, city or country. In Boston a real 
push peddler’s cart is being used by the Boston Public Library in 
one part of the city. 

As for children’s rooms, they are in many cases the most 
popular and most populous portion of the library!!! I heard Dr. 
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Bostwick, librarian of the St. Louis Public Library, in his address 
at our Semi-Centennial on ‘“‘ The Library and the Child,” tell of 
their experience at the St. Louis Exposition of 1904 where they had 
a Children’s Room in full operation as a living part of their exhibit. 
The children were selecting their books from the open shelves and 
having them charged, were returning them and having them dis- 
charged, or were reading in their own periodicals just as they were 
accustomed to do in all of their Children’s Rooms. They were 
perfectly at home and totally unconscious of any play acting on 
their part. But the onlookers could not understand it, not at all. 
They asked, “‘ How do you get these children here ? Do you hire them 
or bribe them to come?” These onlookers evidently considered 
it all as a part of the show, as it indeed was, but not exactly as they 
considered it. 

I will conclude this paper by a few general remarks on our size, 
not in a boasting way but in an endeavor thereby to show some of 
our problems. Climate, etc., as affecting our library buildings, may 
well go over to that section. Our largest New England state is 
Maine, about as large as Scotland, and has some 2,000 miles of coast 
line, the grandest on our whole Atlantic coast. I fancy that Scot- 
land has about as much coast line. Maine has really only one 
mountain, Katahdin, but it has in its northern part miles of primeval 
forest and is our great game and fish country. Consequently we 
can expect but few schools and fewer librariesin that portion. Inci- 
dentally no one can go hunting or fishing in Maine from outside the 
state without paying a good fat fee and also being compelled to 
take with him at least one licensed guide at generous charges for 
“wages and keep.’”’ This is not so free a country as it might be— 
not by any means. 

Our own State of Massachusetts, as before noted, has a free 
public library in each of its 204 towns. These libraries are for the 
most part housed in their own buildings, and in some instances at 
least the town janitor, who cares for the town hall, library, and 
maybe the school building, receives more pay than does the librarian. 
He is a man, has a vote and may have a family. The librarian is a 
woman, now has a vote and may be supporting a family also, and 
not of her choosing, but her own mother or father or both. 

In this state alone we have thousands of unproductive acres in 
mountains or hills, as seashore or bordering on tide waters. One 
big estate in the Berkshire Mountains has in it some 12,000 acres. 
Down by the sea we have our marshes, you call them downs I believe. 
On Cape Cod are hundreds of acres of sand dunes which the state is 
trying hard to control and so prevent them from encroaching on 
and overwhelming the good land. I am now giving you the names 
and areas of ten of our Mississippi Valley states, purposely omitting 
Texas from the list on account of its enormous size. It would cover 
from North Cape down to France, all of Scandinavia, England, 
Ireland, and your North Sea and Irish Sea. These are the states 
having large State Universities and in most cases flourishing sectarian 
institutions. My own church, the Methodist Episcopal, is a sinner 
in having some four colleges and universities in Iowa alone. The 
table is as follows :— 
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Illinois eve --- 56,665 square miles 
Indiana ead coe 496,054 o 
Iowa ... _ ... 56,147 “ 
Michigan ~— ... 57,980 “ 
Minnesota oe -.. 84,682 es 
Missouri one ... 69,420 ie 
Nebraska oo ay) as 
Ohio ... oe .-. 41,040 ‘“ 
Oklahoma sos .-» 70,057 » 
Wisconsin ont ... 56,066 a 





A total of some 605,931 square miles, or an 
average of over 60,000 square miles apiece. Most of this land is 
tillable and in some of them practically all is under cultivation or 
used for grazing land. It is in these states that our public school 
system has a full development, and most of them have good library 
systems, and their State Universities rank the best of that class in 
the land. 

For most of our population the grade or grammer schools 
represent their education, few can go to the high schools and only 
a fraction of one per cent. go to our 400 colleges and institutions of 
that grade. Our public reads the daily papers most, next the popular 
periodicals, detective, mystery and western serials, and cinema 
and radio journals, of which there are some twenty each of the last 
two classes. Our public library patrons, aside from fiction and 
juvenile readers, are the grammar and high school students, the 
folks climbing their family trees, the business man or the club 
woman. 


A NOTE ON MODERN BOOKSTACEKS. 

By J. C. Setters (Art Metal Equipment Department, Roneo, Ltd.) 
It has been proved by many years of experience that the Bookstack 
is the most convenient method of storing large numbers of books 
so that they are easily accessible, secure against fire and protected 
against dampness and dust. 

The upright stack has been most generally adopted and the 
height varies from two to ten storeys, with stairs and booklifts, 
and, in some cases, passenger lifts, connecting the various floors. 
In some cases automatic carriers have been used which can be made 
sufficiently selective automatically to deposit books for distribu- 
tion on each floor. 

CONSTRUCTION OF STACK. 

Non-combustible materials are used extensively, the entire 
structure being carried on verticle uprights which are slotted or 
perforated on inch centres to carry shelves made of sheet steel 
formed with a reinforced box channel on each edge to give the 
necessary strength. This also permits a movable book support to 
be placed underneath each shelf. 

Fo DATION. 

Special footings are built into the foundation under each 
upright so that the entire weic!t is supported independently of the 
walls, which are used merely to clothe the building. 
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The standard height of each tier is 7ft. 6ins., which includes 
floor and floor construction of approximately 4ins. This means that 
every shelf is easily accessible—without steps for the average 

n. 

The uprights in modern bookstacks are made of sheet steel, 
formed into “ U " shaped sections which are slotted on inch centres 
to permit the shelf being pushed in from the front, or in the form 
of posts perforated on inch centres to receive double hooks formed 
in the steel brackets which are attached to the ends of each shelf. 
The uprights are placed on 3ft. centres and support floor bars 
spanning the aisles. Between these floor bars are placed tees and 
angles to carry the glass or marble floor. Open cast grilles have been 
used in some cases but are objectionable, principally on account of 
allowing dirt and dust to fall through and settle on the books in the 
tiers below. The angles carrying the solid floors extend lin. above 
the surface on all edges, preventing dust and dirt falling over the 
edge when the floor is being cleaned. These angles are placed lin. 
from the front edge of the bottom shelf, thereby ensuring free 
circulation of air for the heating and ventilating of the entire stack. 

Mechanical systems are installed, warming the air and cleansing 
it of all impurities by forcing it through a water screen. Windows 
are hermetically sealed and automatic closing devices are fitted 
to all doors so that dust is practically excluded from the Stack 
Room and, in many cases, all parts of the library. 

To take full advantage of available light windows are placed 
opposite each aisle and the floors generally made of rough cast glass 
fin. thick, as this often permits the titles of the books on the top 
shelf to be read without artificial light. All electric wires are placed 
in steel conduits, properly insulated, with switches at the ends of 
each section. Sometimes these switches are fitted with automatic 
devices extinguishing the light after a certain period. 


LIBRARY PLANNING. 


It is exactly twenty years since the last book devoted entirely to 
the subject of library planning was published in this country, and 
we are glad to welcome a new one, compiled by Mr. Walter A. 
Briscoe.* The warmth of our welcome is tempered to some extent 
by the circumstance that Mr. Briscoe’s book promises rather more 
than it performs. ‘‘ This volume is not intended as an architectural 
treatise,” says the compiler, and it certainly is no such thing. A 
third of the volume, however, is occupied by a chapter on “ Archi- 
tecture and Construction,”’ consisting of a collection of miscellaneous 
information about a number of the more recent library buildings. 
This section contains a good deal of interesting matter, but little 
that will help in planning a library. 

The chapters on “General Planning” and ‘“ The Lending 
Library” are the most useful portions of the book. The textual 
information is sometimes vague, but the collection of plans and 
views provides a valuable survey of post-war library arrangement. 





* * Library Planning : a compilation designed to assist in the planning 
equipment and development of new libraries, and the reconstruction of old 
ones,” by Walter A. Briscoe. 1927. Illus. and plans. 9} by Gins., 141 
pp. Grafton and Co., price 8s. 6d. net. 
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The remaining chapters on “‘ The Reference Library,” “ Reading 
Rooms,” “ Children’s and Young People’s Department,” and “ Lec- 
ture Halls and Special Rooms,” consist of comments on a series of 
illustrations. 

While we are glad to have this compilation, we are disappointed 
that Mr. Briscoe has not given us the book on library planning that 
he is so capable of producing. He says that the present one is 
“not designed for those who know everything there is to know 
about library planning, but is submitted for the guidance of those 
who do not,’ but it is precisely those who know most about library 
planning that will gain most from his book while those who know 
least will gain least. And this for the reason that Mr. Briscoe has 
made no effort to digest the information he has collected. There 
are no attempts to state or to discuss general principles ; and the 
detail supplied is not always adequate. There is, for example, 
nothing to warn the inexperienced library planner that gangways 
of two feet wide are insufficient between the island stacks of an 
open-access library. 

On the other hand, what Mr. Briscoe has done is to collect a 
great mass of interesting particulars of post-war library activity 
that will provide many suggestions to those who know the main 
outlines of the subject. This is sufficient justification for the appear- 
ance of the book ; and, though it contains much that is of doubtful 
value, there is a solid substratum of helpful information that justifies 
its addition to every librarian’s bookshelf. jJ.DS. 


DAS WAR IN HEIDELBERG ! 
By E. E. S. 

In brief, the London University School of Librarianship held a 
Vacation School at Heidelberg from Monday, April 11th, until 
Saturday, April 23rd. What actually happened will never be 
known. The serious shortage of good Rhine wine in Baden and 
the Palatinate, the flooding of the Rhine hinterland, the probable 
reduction of income tax owing to the increased revenues obtained 
as import duty on eau de Cologne and Beethoven busts, the pros- 
perity of a Bavarian merchant, the upsetting of a cup of coffee, 
and the valuable intercourse of librarians, are consequences. We 
learnt of Keller and Kellner, of the deft handling of omelettes, 
why Germans swear in German, why they are round, why they lost 
the war ; we learnt from Mr. Sanderson how to destroy books and 
preserve reputations, from Mr. Berwick Sayers how to make sweet- 
sucking children community sing, from Dr. Baker all the modern 
novels to avoid—without necessarily ceasing to read. We hadn't 
to learn anything, but we learnt everything, and a great deal more 
(than we know). And now we are back in England, although we 
still persist in thinking her beauty the best of all, we remember 
bright sun on mediaeval court-yards, the rise and fall of German 
voices or a rich Bavarian laugh in a stuffy café; we still see the 
stars dancing in the Neckar ; and the rich monotonous tone of the 
bells in the valley still lingers in our ears. We have the key to an 
inexhaustible Noah’s Ark—a storehouse of pleasant memories. 

A perfect crossing, a moaning buoy, red and green lights twink- 
ling in the sea, and we reached Ostend. With one exception we 
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reached Ostend. The person we left behind us, who lived to lose 
head, trains and herself, proved an epitome of forgetfulness, 
and we will remember her. 

The smiling faces of the German students at Cologne pleased 
us more than the sunrise over it. They and the N.U.S. certainly 
earned our gratitude. Those motors, that breakfast and those 
cheery speeches, and innumerable kind attentions, struck the key- 
note of our stay. At Cologne, too, we were introduced to the 

lories of Rhenish architecture and the feast of Romanesque 
We wandered round the city in the morning sunshine and 
saw many things with our guides. We lost them and saw more. 
We saw a monument to an Alsatian, we saw a German policeman 
smiling, we saw the great Rhine breasting through the city; we 
could not climb the Cathedral spires, and we never quite knew 
whether miners washed their backs or whether not. But we bade 
farewell (too soon,most of us thought) to our host and German fellow- 
students, and as the students of the Vacation School explored 
severally their luncheon boxes we found ourselves rushing along 
by the Rhine. Baedeker has never worked so hard. Whether we 
saw 76 or 760 ruined castles we cannot now remember, but we admire 
the Government which has so admirably distributed its ancient 
monuments. Every castle has a hill under it, and nearly every hill 
is crowned with a castle. No doubt the thing has been overdone ; 
certainly, no modern librarian should follow such a practice unless 
his readers demand it, but in many cases the effect is not unpleasing. 
As we wound along the beautiful gorge flanked by rocky peaks and 
forbidding towers of Roman or Carolingian date, swept ever and 
anon by April showers of brief duration, we thought of that Camem- 
bert cheese in our luncheon box : “the thing was vile with green and 
livid spot.” 

And so the Rhine went by, all too swiftly, and with it frag- 
ments of glorious architecture left stranded on the hills by the 
stream of Time. Had Dr. Baker’s case been bigger University 
College might have been graced with the Lorelei. It is to be regretted, 
since librarianship has always attracted sirens. Coblenz joined 
Beethoven’s Bonn and Mayence followed. Village after village 
flew by ; Ausgang* we shall never forget. 

Had it been possible, everyone should have written an account of 
his experiences in Heidelberg; as it is, when a certain gentleman 
dies (which God forbid!) upon his heart will be found graven the 
words “ LEHRE SEMINAR.” 

Heidelberg has no place in this Age of Advertisement. The 
Heidelbergers have a heresy that Art and Life are really one. They 
are so practical. Their cream and pale blue trams are not defiled 
with advertisements. Their cosy theatre—surely one of the most 
tasteful in the world, with its oak panelling and its restrained use 
of pale blue and gold—is not vitiated by advertisement. The 
chastity of the front is not violated by advertisement. In its 
modesty it does not mention its name. Their University does not 
resemble an opera house or an art gallery. The Corporation does 
not regard the populace as Neanderthal men ; everywhere it helps 

* “The Way Out.” Some of us, who had no German, seeing the 
word prominently placed on the stations, thonght this to be their name. 
It was curious how many “ Ausgangs " there were ! 
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the visitor but it does not obtrude. Their Art Gallery is not the 
repository of daubs by knights who dabbled in art, but of pictures 
by living local artists. Taste is in the air at Heidelberg. Its uncom- 
mercialism gladdens the heart like Scharlachberger. 

We all schloshed.* We schloshed continually in sunshine, 
moonshine, and in rain. We ascended the Heiligenberg by torch- 
light, and saw Heidelberg sleeping below ; we ascended it under a 
burning sun and saw the valley at work, with the Neckar, like a 
monstrous snake, basking in the vast plain. We visited the Caro- 
lingian monastery when the pouring rain drummed on the forest 
leaves. Then the woods were most beautiful. Cool green scents 
mingled with the birds’ dazzling notes; rich warbling greys and 
blues subdued the shrill emerald mosses. A thousand odours 
were liberated from the dripping pine bark, the sodden leaves, the 
rich brown earth and the roots of the young grasses. Then away helter- 
skelter down the Philosophers’ Way over the Neckar to the Mensa. 

We were never quite convinced that the Mensa Academica 
had any existence except as a mental concept. Everything seemed 
like a dream save those colossal lunches which the nuns handed 
out to us. But others have seen the same phenomena and testify 
to their actuality ; those tureens—bottomless pits filled with soup— 
did exist. For the first time in our lives we heard a table groan. 
It is a disconcerting sound. Entries made in our diaries at the time 
assure us that these dinners cost sixpence. The Heidelberg Mensa is 
considered the best in Germany ; where can we find its equal in Europe? 

I must study now not to glorious-wood you, cloud-flecked-sky 
you, silver-Neckar you, beautiful-hill you, interesting-lecture you, 
picturesque-Rothenburg-you, splendid-German-you, in short, I 
must not tell you what you know. The Neckar valley is not beauti- 
ful. It is not ugly. It is what we made it. It depends upon the 
observer not upon the pine wood whether it is a stack of main-line 
telegraph poles or an armoury of archangels’ spears. 

Let it be said without offence that the lectures proved interest- 
ing beyond expectation. In the secret imaginings of our heart 
we had expected worse. We pretended not to care about the 
lectures at first, but somehow we nearly all turned up; the thing 
became a habit we didn’t like to break. We felt that the day was 
incomplete if we missed some of Dr. Baker’s inimitable dialogue 
from Wells or Galsworthy. Always we heard that the lecture we 
had missed had been the best one of all. And Mr. Sanderson will 
never know what delicious rolls we left untasted by the side of 
our unsipped coffee. Peeps behind the scenes and hints from an 
old hand could not be missed. We learnt to distinguish veal cutlet 
from other leathers. Mr. Berwick Sayers interested the older 
librarians and inspired the younger ones. More than one confessed 
to have decided on Wednesday to be a children’s librarian for 
life, on Thursday they felt they must be a reference librarian or 
nothing. They were impatient to realise the new ideals. One or 
two went to Dr. Boucke’s first lecture as a matter of courtesy ; 
their altruism was of very brief duration. Dr. Boucke’s analysis 
of the German character, its virtues and its vices, and his reflections 
upon the war and its effects on Germany were invaluable. The 
almost impossible task of reducing the chaos of obscure German 
literary movements to any kind of order, Dr. Boucke accomplished 


* «To Schloss ”’ is to climb the steep hill to, and to wander round, the castle, 
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to our great satisfaction. We all regretted the conclusion of his 
interesting course, and we want to see more of Dr. Boucke. He 
must come to England. In the meantime we promise to read 
more Keller. 

When lectures were over we went our separate ways in search 
of pleasure. When the Walzegesellschaft attempted to climb the 
Heiligenberg we rowed on the Neckar. On the Neckar you row, 
but you do not move—unless you stop rowing. O, rowing on the 


Neckar, it is a funny thing. (To be continued). 
STUDENTS ON CENSORSHIP. 


AN interesting if somewhat frivolous debate was held at the 
School of Librarianship, in which the stale, and indeed rather sour, 
subject of censorship of fiction came under discussion. The parts 
were played by Mr. C. R. Sanderson, who, in the absence of Mr. 
B. M. Headicar, who had been announced, presented at brief notice 
the motion that any census of fiction in public libraries was undesir- 
able; and by Mr. Berwick Sayers, who, evidently not liking his 
task, opposed the motion. 

Mr. Sanderson used every cliche of public debate with great 
skill and no little wit, referring to the greater freedom enjoyed by 
continentals in their social and literary pleasures, and arguing that 
the ethics of one man were not those of his fellow man ; and, indeed, 
contending generally for the expenditure of public funds on any 
novel whatever, so long as there was a demand for it. 

Mr. Sayers tried the hopeless task of showing that after all 
there was a standard of public decency which novels might be 
expected to recognise ; that the public library in its morality—sex 
morality he intended, of course—cannot safely be in advance of 
public ideals; and that public money cannot be spent in pro- 
viding accounts of the modern sex experiments which are the bulk 
of modern novels. No one, however, liked censorship. It was 
connected with all sorts of stupid and tyrannical prohibitions, such 
as the forbidding of the public performances of Mrs. Warren's 
Profession, and the public burning, one upon a time, of Tom Jones, 
by a notorious public library committee. The mean between the 
extremes was most difficult to find. In the end it worked out that 
the average librarian bought the book that good judges found to 
possess merit, and risked the charge of circulating a “ free ’’ book. 
It often happened that borrowers made objections, and those of 
the most emphatic kind, against the retention of these novels. 
Then it was wise to take these books from open shelves to which 
people of all ages had access, but not in any way to prevent any 
adult from obtaining them without question. The resolution, if 
carried, would mean nothing in practice, as its intention could not 
be carried out. 

The discussion showed clearly that the students would have 
nothing to do with any form of restriction. That was to be expected. 
It is well for our youngsters to have “ freedom for ever’’ for their 
motto. We only wish the question could be so readily settled as 
they settled it. They were especially suspicious of the librarian in 
this matter, which was very modest and perhaps commendable of 
them, seeing that it wipes the librarian out altogether as an influence 
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in the library. We like such modesty from would-be librarians | 
They passed the resolution by a three to one majority. 
But who would have expected anything else ? 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE NEWS. 
AMONG our visitors will be Dr. C. F. Belden, President of the A.L.A. 
last year, and Director of the celebrated Boston Public Library. 
Dr. Belden has been in library service since 1902; and Director of 
the Boston Library since 1917. He was a most delightful host to 
the overseas delegates at Atlantic City and at Boston. Those who 
received his hearty greeting on Boston quay at seven o’clock on a 
grey morning will not soon forget it. At Atlantic City he delivered 
one of the most impressive addresses ever uttered on the subject of 
public libraries. 

All members of the Library Association will be delighted to 
hear that Dr. Isak Collijn, the principal librarian of the Royal 
Library of Sweden, Stockholm, will attend the Edinburgh Con- 
ference in company with Mrs. Collijn. Dr. Collijn is one of the 
foremost bibliographical scholars of Europe. Besides being librarian 
in the beautiful building at Stockholm, he is a member of the Royal 
Swedish Academy, a member of the Academy of Fine Arts, History 
and Antiquities, and president of the Svenska Fornskriftsallskapet 
(Gesellschaft fiir alte Literatur). He is a member of the Commission 
on Bibliographic Works of the Czecho-Slovakian Press to 1800 and 
of the Commission for the Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke. Dr. 
Collijn represented Sweden at the recent American Conference. 

Mr. R. R. Bowker, the distinguished author, and editor of the 
Library Journal, the Publishers’ Weekly and the American Catalogue, 
is attending the Conference as a representative of the Trustees of 
the Brooklyn Public Library. Mr. Bowker occupies a position of 
extraordinary distinction among American librarians. He has 
rendered services of inestimable value to the American library 
movement during his editorship of the Library Journal, and by 
acting as a liaison between publishers and librarians during his 
editorship of the Publishers’ Weekly. Mr. Bowker delivered the 
speech of the day at the A.L.A. semi-centennial celebration at 
Philadelphia last year. He will be a welcome visitor to our Associa- 
tion. 

Dr. Frank P. Hill, Director of the Brooklyn Public Libraries, 
has sent word that he will attend the Conference. Dr. Hill began 
his career as librarian at Lowell, Massachusetts ; afterwards started 
the first public library in New Jersey at Paterson; and later 
inaugurated the libraries at Salem and Newark, N.J. He has been 
librarian at Brooklyn since 1901. During the war he was chairman 
of the A.L.A. War Finance committee, a body which raised nearly 
£350,000 to erect library buildings at army camps and to provide 
reading matter for soldiers and sailors. Dr. Hill has many friends 
among British librarians. 

Among other visitors will be Mr. and Mrs. G. B. Utley. Mr. 
Utley, an ex-president of the A.L.A., is now librarian of the great 
Newberry Library in Chicago. He has had a distinguished career 
in librarianship since he started as an assistant librarian of the 
Watkinson Library, Hartford, Conn., in 1899. For about ten years 
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before becoming librarian at Newberry he was Secretary to the 
A.L.A., and in 1917-19 he was executive secretary to the A.L.A. 
Library War Service. He has previously attended a Conference 
of the L.A. 

The Scottish Military Tattoo will take place at Dreghorn Castle, 
Edinburgh, during four days of the Conference week. 


LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 
Dear CALLIMACHUS, 

Every day when on reaching my office I find that my mail 
includes some questionnaire or absurd enquiry I am inclined to say 
that there are too many librarians in the world. Yet every other 
month I have with reason regretted that there have not been more. 
Why, for instance, were there not more at Alexandria? For had 
there been it surely would not be my duty so often to contribute 
more 





“‘ DEPLORABLY INEPT AND TRIVIAL’ JOURNALISM. 
For in this way do our respected friends, Messrs. Powell and Savage, 
refer to our scribblings. As I myself have always been looked 
down upon as an idealist I am sorry that these gentlemen should 
add that whereas “American journalism voices the ideals of 
librarians ; here one would think we had none.” 

Before I continue let me say that I am quoting from the 
Carnegie U.K. Trust publication, “‘ Some impressions of the Public 
Library System of the United States of America,” a publication 
which is undoubtedly the most vital practical contribution to 
library progress to be given us for several years. 

The sad fact is that I, a scribbler, must sincerely agree with 
the diagnosis. Though I am not so impressed with American 
library periodicals as these gentlemen appear to be, I agree that 
they are better than ours. Their chief fault is one which may be 
no fault in the eyes of the readers for whom they are provided— 
they give too much space to lists of people. But they are better 
produced than ours, they are more serious, they are more practical. 

(Incidentally I don’t know what my editor will think of this 
letter, but he’s a good fellow and will excuse my impertinence, 
I’m sure.) 

Messrs. Powell and Savage, however, do not explain this state 
of affairs. And I think I can. 

Firstly, and obviously, America is a bigger country and its 
journals have a larger circulation and a larger income from sales 
and advertisements. That explains the differences as regards the 
production, but it does not explain the present quality of English 
library journalism. For that there are several explanations. 

To begin with, the burden of contributing rests upon too few 
shoulders. Those who know the inner workings of the matter 
know also that there are very few people who have anything to 
say that is worth saying, still fewer who know how to say it, still 
fewer who dare, and still fewer who will. One could mention several 
of our very best men who have contributed mothing to the pro- 
fessional press for several years. And the younger men seem to be 
apathetic or worshipping false gods. Do they not realise that by 
their aloofness they make room for the effusions of 
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2 HACKS LIKE ARISTONYMOUS ? 

The quality of a body of journalism depends upon the readiness 
of those with ideas to give them. 

Secondly, we have not succeeded in casting off the mantles of 
the literary gent. and the antiquarian bibliographer. The American 
library papers deal with library matters and practical bibliography ; 
ours are too full of long articles on matters which should be relegated 
to the journals provided for literary historians and book worms. 
I am sorely tempted to give examples but I do not want to offend 
any individuals. British librarians and their assistants are too apt 
to fancy themselves as literary critics, too apt to imagine that 
every library should be a miniature John Rylands. I have nothing 
to say against the historical bibliographer, and I cannot expect 
you to agree with my opinion that the majority of writers about 
books are very second-rate creatures who criticise and annotate 
because they cannot either create or enjoy. My point is that when 
the librarian deals with such matters he fails to interest genuine 
library workers. 

Thirdly—I might as well say it—there are too many men in 
our profession who are incapable of founding and maintaining a 
worthy tradition of librarianship, men who, working in the field, 
do not harvest the rich crop of achievement with which to feed 
their press. (If you object to the mixed metaphor let it read “ wine- 
press’). The root of the trouble is that the press cannot make 
wine without grapes; the paper cannot originate, it can only 
record. I say that even with a reservation—the paper should not 
be expected to originate, though to its credit it often does when it 
prints suggestions “ too advanced ” to be put into operation. How- 
ever, no periodical can function as the mouthpiece of idealists. Its 
greatest service is to tell others what their colleagues are doing, and 
if their colleagues aren’t doing anything worth telling it is idle to 
blame the paper. 

Yet—although I may seem to contradict myself—I suspect 
that there are enough things being done to provide a live press 
would the doers only tell. 

“American library journalism tells the world what libraries 
are doing ; ours conceals what we do.”’ Again I quote from the 
same source, and I agree—to some extent. The fault is not to be 
laid at the door of the papers, however. 

British librarians frequently suffer from 

Two SERIOUS DISEASEs. 
One is the inability to refrain from sneering at the librarian who 
tells about his experiences and experiments. Such a man they 
regard as a self-advertiser. The other disease is 
SALARYITIS. 

In conclusion—and part explanation of my ill-humour—let 
me say that to-day I received a salary questionnaire from a librarian. 
In the accompanying letter was the following sentence :— 

“There is a so-called ‘Economy Committee’ meeting 
here, and the chief attack of course is upon salaries.” 
Considering that this was an official letter from the official 

representative of one authority to the official representative of 
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another I cannot imagine a more unfortunate expression. And 
it is, alas, symptomatic. Yours, 
ARISTONYMOUS. 
[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinion of the writers 
of “ LETTERS ON Our Arrairs.’’— Editor, THE LipRARY WORLD.] 


LIBRARY TOPICS. 
We learn from an Annual Report that during the summer vacation 
at Chicago last year outdoor story hours were conducted in the 
parks—a total of 147 story hours being held in 10 parks. The success 
of this interesting experiment varied considerably with the locality. 

The School Department of the Public Library at Newark, N.J., 
has arranged an exhibition of five hundred maps of all kinds. 

The Ipswich Public Libraries’ Second Annual Holiday Exhibi- 
tion of books, guides, railway, shipping and tourist literature dealing 
with most places in the British Isles, Europe, the British Empire, 
etc., of interest to holiday-makers and tourists, was held in the 
Central Library Lecture Room from April 25th to May 14th. Every 
evening there were special displays of lantern siides of places of 
interest and natural beauty. 

Owing to persons interested in horse racing monopolising certain 
newspapers at the Birmingham Public Library the betting news in 
those papers has been obliterated. 

The two additional volumes which are to be published by the 
A.L.A. Library Survey Committee will be in print by early summer. 
The third volume will contain reports on various forms of extension 
work and community service in public libraries, work with children, 
and school libraries. The fourth volume will cover the more techni- 
cal departments and problems of library administration. 


PERSONAL NEWS 

Mr. Wa. Carter, Librarian and Curator at Great Yarmouth since 
1886, retired in the Spring of 1927 on the completion of 41 years, 
with another 14 years to be added for services in Manchester. 
Mr. Carter's services have been retained as Curator of the Museum. 
Mr. R. G. Watlow, Sub-Librarian for many years, has been 
appointed Librarian. 

Mr. Alexander Dow, Assistant in the Glasgow Public Libraries, 
has been appointed a Senior Assistant, Bolton Public Libraries. 

Mr. Stanley Walter Martin, “Grade A” Assistant, Borough 
of St. Pancras Public Libraries, has been appointed Senior Assistant, 
Grade III.a, Borough of Lambeth Libraries. 

Miss Margaret Southall has been appointed Librarian and 
Secretary of the Dudley Public Library in succession to her sister, 
the late Miss E. L. Southall. She was previously Deputy Librarian. 

Mr. F. T. Sleight, from the Rochdale Public Library, to be 
Branch Librarian, Compton Road, Leeds. Salary, £250. 

Mr. C. Hope, from the Sunderland Public Library, to be Branch 
Librarian, Bramley, Leeds. Salary, £250. 

Mr. C. Harrison, from the Commercial and Technical Library, 
Leeds, to be Branch Librarian, Armley, Leeds. Salary, £250. 

Mr. J. T. Gillett, from the Hull Public Library, to be Senior 
Assistant, Leeds. Salary, £200. 
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Mr. F. G. B. Hutchings, from the Glasgow Public Library, to be 
Senior Assistant, Leeds. Salary, £200. 

Mr. V. C. Hockey, from the Glasgow Public Library, to be 
Senior Assistant, Leeds. Salary, £200. 

Mr. G. D. Jackson, from the Bradford Public Library, to be 
Senior Assistant, Leeds. Salary, £200. 

Miss Cicely Wise, Croydon Public Libraries, has been appointed 
Assistant in the Cheltenham Public Libraries. 


REVIEWS 


CARNEGIE UNITED KinGpoM Trust.—13th Annual Report (for the 


year ending December 3lst, 1926). 

The year under review was the first year of the third quinquennium of 
systematic policy, and the present Report emphasises new features and looks 
to the future rather than makes an examination of past history. The Trustees 
are still favouring the policy of assisting those agencies which are concerned 
in the promotion of Adult Education in the widest sense of the term, and 
within this policy a number of new ae = pa are noted. 

Perhaps the outstanding experiment of the year is the grant towards the 
equipment of a pioneer Adult Education College at Harlech, North Wales. 
The Trustees’ grant is limited to the equipment of the institution, the rest of 
the capital cost and maintenance charges being met from other contributions. 

Another aspect of Adult Education which has engaged the attention of 
the Trustees is the problem of organising classes in rural areas where other 
agencies have made little or no progress, and where the problem has a special 
character. 

Consideration has also been given to the question of the adolescent, and 
grants are to be made towards the establishment of Clubs for Boys and Girls 
The object here in view is to use the Club as a bridge from the School to the 
Public Library. Well-organised Clubs may do a great amount of good, 
especially if they encourage their members to acquire the habit of good reading. 

A comprehensive inquiry into the function of Public Museums as a factor 
in education is also announ 

Good progress has been made with the erection of the few remaining 
Borough Library buildings for which grants had been promised by Mr. 
Carnegie or the Trustees. Libraries at Gateshead, Grantham, Llanelly, and 
Leeds have been opened during the year, whilst many other buildings are 
nearing completion. 

The Trustees have decided to abandon their policy of making grants 
towards building and to offer assistance in book provision to medium and 
small-sized towns. 

Other matters dealt with in the Report are Reports of various County 
Library Systems, Special Libraries (including the Central Library for Students, 
Libraries for Seamen, and Club Libraries), Rural Development, Music and 
Drama, and Physical Welfare. 


LipraRy Review: a Popular Magazine on Libraries and Literature. 


Edited by Robert D. MacLeod. Spring, 1927. No. 1. 

Our new contemporary has for its chief aim the deepening and stimulating 
of public interest in libraries and library matters. It has a field and purpose 
of its own and will view library work as social educational work of the highest 
importance. Its concern will be chiefly with county libraries and with other 
libraries working in co-operation with them. Purely professional articles 
dealing with the technique of librarianship will not be published, but there 
will be library notes and news of general interest to all readers. In the present 
number Mr. Geo. Blake, acting editor of John o’ London’s Weekly, allows us a 
glimpse of what used to happen before the days of organised reading, in a 
bright little article entitled ‘‘ The Boy in the Library.” Mr. Alfred Ogilvie 
deals with ‘‘ The County Library Circle,”” and Col. Luxmoore Newcombe tells 
us quite a lot of things about the Central Library for Students. The Classified 
Booklist is a very helpful addition. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 
CAMBRIDGE Public Library Record. No.2. Vol. 1. April, 1927. 


The first issue of this publication was accorded an unanimous welcome 
and was found by borrowers from the Library to be of great assistance to 
them. The present number contains an article on the Borough Reference 
Library by the Chief Librarian and an interesting course of reading on 
Economics. Recent additions are also listed. 

FurHaM Public Libraries Reader’s Guide to Recent Additions. 
April-June, 1927. 

e chiet interest, apart from the additions, in this Guide is in the com- 
prehensive list of books, pamphlets and other material in the Libraries for the 
study of local history. e Local Collection was on view during the recent 
Civic Week and attracted a large number of visitors. 

IpswicH Library Journal. No. 8. April, 1927. 

Some very interesting information is given concerning the coming ecli 
of the sun. The Beethoven centenary is noted in a select reading list on the 

t composer, whose portrait is also published. The reading list on ‘‘ Summer 

rts and Pastimes" is very useful at this time of the year. 
ORWICH Public Libraries. The Reader’s Guide. April-June, 1927. 

W. H. Davies, the ‘‘ Super-Tramp ” poet, is the subject of the seventh 
article in the series of ‘‘ Writers of To-day.”” A portrait of the poet is given 
and a short book list concerning him. A select list of books on “‘ China” and 
a long list of “‘ Recent Additions "’ are included in this number. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Book Auction Recorps. Vol. 24. Part 1. March, 1927. London, 
H. Stevens, Son and Stiles. 30s. per annum. 

The new part of this excellent work of reference covers the sales in London, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin and Cambridge from October to December, 1926. 
It contains 4,522 entries. Librarians, booksellers and collectors must all be 
grateful to the publishers for the excellent manner in which this work has 
been brought up to date, and incidentally considerably improved in the process. 
WHITAKER’S CUMULATIVE Book List, containing a Classified List 

of Publications issued from Jan.-March, 1927, together with an 
index to authors and titles. 4to. London, J. Whitaker and 
Sons, 1927. Wrappers. 2s. 6d. net. 

The latest issue of this useful list of current English books keeps well up 
to the high standard of previous numbers. 

Gosse (Philip) A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WorRKS OF CaPT. CHARLES 
Jounson. pp. 80, sm. 4to. Dulau and Co., 1927. 10s. net. 


Books on crime and criminals have always had their fascination and 
the “ Pirates *’ and ‘‘ Highwaymen ”’ of Johnson have had a fair share of the 
attention of the public in the 64 editions registered in this bibliography. The 
early editions have been almost destroyed by reading as shown by their rarity. 
Mr. Gosse has done his work quite well as regards the main series of titles, but 
appears to have failed to make any real bibliographical search for editions not 
in the great libraries or private collections known to him. For instance, in 
the preface he mentions two editions he has been unable to trace, one a French 
edition, Utrecht, 1725, the other a Birmingham edition by T. Avis of 1742. 
The French edition is quite genuine. It was published by Jaques Broedelet, 
was a small octavo or 12mo and contained 315 pages. A copy was in the 
session of the Dutch bookseller, De Vries, in 1909. The Birmingham edition 
of the Highwaymen was published byT. Aris, not Avis. It was in folio, con- 
tained pp. (2) 373 (2), and was abridged and without the name of the author. 
A copy is in the Birmingham Public Library. In addition to the above a 
French edition of the Pirates is alleged by one bibliographer to exist with the 
imprint of J. Walter, Londres, 1726. This is a 12mo and has pp. Ivi., 382 (2). 
In 1916 Mr. Francis Edwards possessed acopy of the Highwaymen described as 
the 2nd Edition, 1742, Printed for H. Slater, and having 22 plates, “two more 
than stated on title.” In spite of these omissions Mr. Gosse’s work is not only 
interesting but useful, and we can only hope that when he issues a second 
edition he will be able to add descriptions of those extraordinary “ ghost” 
books mentioned in his preface, the New York editions of the “ Pirates" 
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ome by Thomas (and we may add by Sabin) as printed by Bradford in 


23 and 1724. 
GENERAL. 
Hutt PRINTING TRADES EXHIBITION, March 17th—April 9th. 
Catalogue. [Hull Museum Publications, No. 147.] Municipal 


Museums, Hull. 

A very interesting catalogue of an excellent local Exhibition of Printing 
and Engraving. The illustrative articles appear to be quite well done, although 
we cannot permit Raleigh’s History of the World to be described as an illus- 
trated Elizabethan book (p. 8). Its first edition was 1614 and possessed only 
a few maps and a portrait. On p. 27 it is suggested that Wynkyn de Worde 
“ worked with Pinson.’”’ It is much more likely that they were hated rivals. 
On p. 38 Caxton is credited with printing a book in England in 1474. His 
first book was 1477. But these points are quite small, and we feel sure that 
—y Exhibition was a great success and did much to enlighten the Hull people 

“the art preservative of all arts.’ 

Newnan (Bertram) EpmMunpD Burke. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 348, xiii. 
London, G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 1927. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Newman has filled a real gap in biography by producing a concise 
account of the life of Edmund Burke, in whose personality there appears to 
have been recently a recrudescence of interest. Mr. Newman's work is clear- 
sighted and thorough, his presentment of character masterly, and the result 
is enlightening without being overloaded, thus forming a biographical study 
exactly suited to the needs of the general reader. 

Burns (Robert) Poems, chiefly in the Scottish Dialect. Facsimile 
of the Kilmarnock Edition. Demy 8vo, wrappers (in protective 
card envelope), pp. 240. London, Werner Laurie, Ltd., 1927. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The last copy of the first edition of Burns’ Poems to be sold by auction 
realised the sum of £780. Very few libraries can hope to possess the original, 
but they can all acquire this excellent facsimile which reproduces the text 
and even the binding of the great original. 

Tibbles (William) Lire anp Evotution. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 233, 
vii. London, Bale, Sons and Danielsson, 1927. 6s. net. 

The author’s name and the publisher’s imprint on this work are sufficient 
to ensure this book being worthy of discussion. The subjects with which it 
treats are handled in a manner suitable for the lay mind, and, if something is 
wanting in the completeness of the theories expounded, this must be attributed 
to the fact that the work is the outcome of various addresses, the material for 
which has been extended to make a volume. 

THE YEARBOOK OF THE UNIVERSITIES OF THE EMPIRE, 1927. 
Edited by Walter H. Dawson and published for the Universities 
Bureau of the British Empire. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 858, xii. 
London, G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 1927. 7s. 6d. net. 

An appendix occupying pages 763-790, giving lists of titles of theses 
accepted for research degrees, has been added to the usual important features 
of this well-known Yearbook. This feature is to be amplified and perfected 
in next year’s issue. Much useful information is given for librarians concern- 
ing equipment, etc. 

Barrow (General Sir Edmund) THE GRowTH OF EUROPE THROUGH 
THE DaRK AGES, A.D. 401-1100. A Brief Narrative of Evolution 
from Tribal to National Status. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 357. 
London, Witherby, 1927. 10s. 6d. 

A ——— of events, religions, personalities, and other influences occurring 
during the h and development of the various European nations. 


Allinson (Francis G., Litt.D.) Luctan, SaTrRIST AND ARTIST. (Our 
Debt to Greece and Rome Series.) London, Harrap, 1927. 
5s. net. 


This is an interesting book on a great writer and it is not ofteu that the 
English scholar is able to get so simple and lucid a text book on a classical 
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author. With the Revival of Learning, Lucian came into his own, both as a 

literary artist and as a stimulating critic of human life. His influence on 

literature is far reaching. He was on the side of the Humanists against the 

Obscurantists. 

Sheppard (J. T.) AESCHYLUS AND SOPHOCLES, THEIR WORK AND 
INFLUENCE. (Our Debt to Greece and Rome Series.) Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 204, vii. London, Harrap, 1927. 5s. net. 

Gulick (Charles Burton) MoDERN Traits IN OLD GREEK LIFE. 
(Our Debt to Greece and Rome Series.) Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 160, 
vii. London, Harrap, 1927. 5s. net. 

An attempt to catch that ineffable thing which we call the Greek spirit. 
Wood (Thomas D., A.M., M.D.) and Hendriksen (Ethel M.) VEen- 

TILATION AND HEALTH. The New Hygiene of Fresh Air. 5s. net. 
London, D. Appleton and Co., 1927. 

This book is intended for the use of all who are responsible for indoor 
air conditions in any type of buildings. For schools especially it is necessary 
to have the most scientific practices in ventilation and this book is recom- 
mended to all teachers. Another section deals with ventilation in factories 
and is of course important not only from the point of view of health, but also 
from the point of view of the efficiency of the worker. There is also an inter- 
esting chapter on Educational Methods. The book contains a good index 
and a glossary of terms. 

Sandes (Flora) THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A WOMAN SOLDIER: A 
Brief Record of Adventure with the Serbian Army, 1916-1919. 
Illustrated from photographs. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 222. 
London, Witherby, 1927. 10s. 6d. net. 

This is not the first account of the adventures of a woman soldier, but 
at the same time it makes an exceedingly readable story. The author has a 
sense of humour. “ Turning from a woman into a private soldier,’’ she writes, 
*‘ proved nothing compared with turning back again from soldier to ordinary 
woman. . . For a long time, when walking down the street, I had to 
clench my hand to keep from saluting mechanically, and from taking off my 
cap when entering a house or restaurant. It was impossible, at first, to 
remember not to click the heels together when introduced to anyone; to 
treat generals and colonels as mere ordinary mortals, instead of standing up 
when they entered and remaining so till they were seated ; nor to wait till 
I was asked instead of saying, ‘Come along, where shall we go to-night ? ’”’ 


FICTION. 
Barrington (Michael) Davip ARNoT. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 260, xii. 
London, Crosby Lockwood, 1927. 7s. 6d. net. 

A story of Italy and Scotland, with a hero—David, ‘‘ whom no woman 
could tempt, no torture break, no cruelty embitter.” 

Wells (Carolyn) Att aT SEA. A Fleming Stone Story. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 343. London, Lippincott, 1927. 7s. 6d. net. 

The bathing crowds at Ocean Town were engulfed by a huge roller, and 
when it subsided the rescuers brought in from “ the crashing waves"’ the 
helpless form of a man. Then the puzzle arose as to how to find the criminal 
in an ocean full of bathers. 

Turnbull (Agnes Sligh) Fak ABovE Rusigs. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 230. 
London, Religious Tract Society, 1927. 5s. net. 
An attempt to interpret and describe the moving forces in the lives of 
Bible women, thoughtfully and movingly told in the form of short stories. 
JUVENILES. 
Blake (Gladys) THE SCRATCHES ON THE GLass. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 247. London, D. Appleton and Co., 1927. 5s. net. 

A cypher, hidden treasure, Indians and secret underground passages 
are combined in a fascinating ays oe more fascinating by the 
curious character of the little darky, Din 
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Abbott (Jane) MARTHA THE SEVENTH. [Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 288. London, Lippincott, 1926. 5s. net. 

A New England story about gypsies, describing a delightful girl-heroine 
whose ambition is to run a stock farm in Vermont. 

Tomlinson (Everett R.) ScouTING IN THE DesERT. Scouting with 
General Funston. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 244. London, Appleton, 
1927. 5s. net. 

A taie of bandits and the Mexican border. Besides being the usual 
adventure story, there is much information in it about army life, desert war- 
fare, and the air service. Two famous generals, Pershing and Funston, appear 
in the book. 

Helme (Eleanor E.) ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE. Quarto, boards, pp. 74. 
With 12 coloured plates and numerous other illustrations by 
Barbara Briggs, F.Z.A. London, Religious Tract Society, 1927. 
6s. net. 

Helme (Eleanor E.) Four-Footep HELPERS. Quarto, boards, 
pp. 97. With 12 coloured plates and numerous other illustrations 
by Barbara Briggs, F.Z.S. London, Religious Tract Society, 
1927. 7s. 6d. net. 

Two books in which children will rejoice. The mounted plates of animals 


and birds are beautifully coloured, the text is clear and large, and the volumes 
are well produced. They form very suitable presents for little ones. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

University Library, Cambridge. RULES FOR THE CATALOGUES OF 
PRINTED Books, Maps AND Music. Demy 8vo, paper, pp. 78. 
London, Cambridge University Press. 1927. 5s. net. 

Review note to follow. 

Library of Congress.—A List oF AMERICAN DocToRAL DISSERTA- 
TIONS PRINTED IN 1925. Demy 8vo, paper, pp. 206. Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1927. 25 cents. 


Clark (Barrett H.) THE MopeRN Drama. (Reading with a Purpose 
Series.) Cloth, 28 pp. Chicago, American Library Association, 
1927. 2s. 6d. net. 


Gates (R. Ruggles) A BoTANIST IN THE AMAZON VALLEY: An 
Account of the Flora and Fauna in the Lands of Floods. With 
photographs and a map. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 203. London, 
Witherby, 1927. 7s. 6d. net. 


Kiek (Winifred) Cu1LD NATURE AND CHILD Nurture. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 95. London, Religious Tract Society, 1927. 3s. 6d. net. 


Andar (J. B.) Lire Arter Deatu. The Secrets of Table Rapping 
Disclosed. Translated from the French by E. A. Hobsburn. 
Paper, pp. 96. London, F. V. White and Co., 1927. 1s. 6d. net. 


THE STORIES OF THE GREAT OPERAS, WITH Music. Edited by Ernest 
Newman and Sir Landon Ronald. Part 1, Tannhauser and 
Orello. Paper, pp. 42. London, Geo. Newnes, Ltd. 1s. 3d. net. 


Tue CouNTRYMAN. A Quarterly Review and Miscellany of Rural 
Life and Progress. Vol. 1, No. 1. Edited and Published by J. W. 
Robertson Scott. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, paper, pp. 88. Idbury 
Manor, Kingham, Oxford, 1927. 2s. 6d. net. 





